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THE LIGHT OF LEARNING—LUNETTE IN PUBLIC LIBRARY, WINONO, MINN. 


KENYO 


n Cox, Painter. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


HAT is probably the best arranged architectural 
exhibition that has ever been held in New York 
was opened in the Vanderbilt galleries of the 

Fine Arts Building in this city on January 28th. 

Setting aside for the moment any reference as to 
the value of this exhibition as an exposition of recent 
architectural achievement and regarding the three gal- 
leries in use as a whole, he would be hard to please 
who would withhold from the committee responsible for 
the hanging and placing of the various exhibits the large 
measure of approval to which their well directed efforts 
entitle them. 

In previous exhibitions of the league, it has been the 
custom to group in the entrance galleries the work of 
the mural painter and the decorator. This custom has 
also heen followed in other cities. The result has been 
that the visitor was greeted with such a riot of color 
that when he passes to the other galleries, whose walls 
were lined with photographs and working drawings 


with an almost total absence of color, the effect has 
been one of depression and strong contrast. 

As at present arranged, each gallery presents an 
equally attractive appearance. The well balanced plac- 
ing of large casts of sculpture and decorative motives, 
generally subordinated, have been brought forward, in- 
telligently placed and enhance the effect of the ensemble 
in the most pleasing manner. 

From every point of view the exhibition is a good 
one and reflects credit on the various committees who 
appear to have labored with the utmost harmony in the 
achievement of a satisfactory result. 

Assuming that the chief object of exhibitions of this 
character is to educate the public in a higher and better 
appreciation of good architecture and to stimulate pride 
in the dignity and integrity of our civic surroundings, 
no criticism can or should be made of the fact that 
the general tone of the whole set of galleries reflects 
this idea. It so admirably accomplishes its purpose that 
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we confidently expect that it will be found at its close 
to have been the most successful of a series that have 
been notable for their great educational value. 

In viewing ‘this exhibition the questions suggested 
are: Does the architect devoting himself to domestic 
work exercise a greater influence over his client than 
one engaged in designing commercial buildings? Are 
the restrictions of commercial enterprises and the in- 
sistent demand for a large return on the investment 
responsible for the story that proclaims itself from the 
walls of these galleries? 

Everywhere one turns one sees the most beautiful 
examples of the country house and, in fact, it is a 
source of amazement to one who has watched the 
growth of domestic architecture in America to note the 
high state of accomplishment. 

Let it not be inferred that there are not satisfactory 
examples in other lines ‘of practice, but they do not 
seem to keep pace in the excellence of design that is 
displayed in the country house. 

We are a young country and we have been often told 
that we can never hope to present now those artistic 
qualities in the house and its environment that older 





A MANTELPIECE IN TAPESTRY BRICK 
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countries enjoy. That beautiful tone that envelops the 
old English house for example, the well chosen mate- 
rial, which in its form and color lends such a charm, 





STETSON FARM BARNS 


ALFreD Hopkins, Architect 


and the setting of the house, its arboreal surroundings 
that gives the final touch of exclusiveness and refine- 
ment. 

The architect in America, in which term it is in- 
tended to include the landscape architect, has solved the 
problem of the annihilation of time, and we have the 
country house, toned and subdued in well selected 
shades, a delight to its owner and a never ending source 
of pleasure to him who views it. These effects are due 
to the rare quality possessed by so many men who de- 
vote their time to this branch of practice. Their in- 
itiative has been an incentive to makers of building 
materials. It is because of the artistic perception and 
counsel of the architect that makers of materials have 
so changed their methods and the quality of their wares 
as to adapt them to modern ideas. 

While at one time the architect must needs have 
taken such material as was at hand, he finds to-day that 
there is a ready co-operation towards newer methods 
and better design to meet what are now known to be 
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the architect’s just demands. And it is along these lines 
and for these reasons that we look confidently for more 
artistic treatment of other types of buildings. In fact, 
from time to time we note that there is something more 
than the commonplace in the average work that lines 
a city’s streets, and this, it would seem, justifies the 
belief we have so many times expressed, that it is 
through the lessons taught in our domestic work in 
this country that we shall eventually develop character- 
istics that will be national and all our own. And they 
will be ours, because the architect has developed that 
thoughtful attention to essentials, that insures a good 
result. Apropos this very idea we re-printed in a recent 
issue an article from the Builder of London in which 
acknowledgment was made of the higher skill employed 
by the architect in America as contrasted with his Brit- 





HOUSE FOR W. BAYARD CUTTING, ESQ. 


BenyJAMIN V. Wuite, Architect, New York 


ish brother in the preparation of details and working 
drawings. Such acknowledgment, while in itself grat- 
ifying, is the more so as it indicates a thoroughness in 
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construction that is so essential to those qualities of 
permanency necessary in conserving a legacy of good 
architecture to hand down to future generations. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Janssen & Assott, Architects 


To revert to the question of modern material and 
the splendid co-operation of the arts and crafts allied to 
architecture, it is a noticeable feature of this exhibition 
that the dignified contribution of the mural painter, the 
sculptor and the craftsman have so materially added to 
the value of the display. They do not dominate, neither 
do they fall within the pale of insignificance. Their 
true value in the modern building appears to have been 
keenly recognized, and they proclaim their right to 
thoughtful inspection and careful study. 

THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT refrains from specific al- 
lusions to exhibits. Examples that have passed and 
been approved by the trained judgment of modern 
juries of selection are undoubtedly of merit and no 
good purpose would be served by drawing compar- 
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COMMERCE SKETCH FOR A DECORATIVE PANEL 


Henry ReEvuTERDAHL, Painter 


isons, or commenting on a selected few. As far as our 
space will permit we have reproduced, with the permis- 
sion of the catalogue committee such examples as are 
not, perhaps, already familiar to our readers by reason 
of previous publication. 

The catalogue of the Architectural League, presents 
the usual mechanical excellence, and should form a 
part of the architect’s library as serving a most ex- 
cellent record of current work. 

The usual banquet which has served to inaugurate 
and formally open the exhibition of the Architectural 
League was held on Friday evening, January 27th. 

In opening the discussion as to the desirability of the 
formation of a State Art Commission at the dinner, 
President William A. Boring said: 

“Tf the cultivated citizens of this State were to pass 
daily through the Capitol at Albany and see the crimes 
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there perpetrated in the name of art, there would go 
up a mighty shout for a Commission to stop the pur- 
chase and acceptance by the State of inferior paintings, 
sculpture, and architectural designs.” 

President McAneny of the Borough of Manhattan, 
who followed Mr. Boring, gave assurance to his hear- 
ers that the present city administration would co-oper- 
ate in the efforts to have the proposed bill for a State 
Art Commission enacted. 

He further made known that he favored a city plan- 
ning cormmission to regulate the future physical aspect 
of New York. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. McAneny referred 
to the many unfortunate results that were achieved be- 
fore the appointment of the present Art Commission, 
He signified his intention to formally propose the cre- 
ation of a permanent City Planning Commission to di- 
rect the artistic development of the city. 

He further stated: “I am willing to protest that this 
is the greatest city on the earth in material wealth, in 
its remarkable position and in the promise of its fu- 
ture. Even so it is in its youth and the city of twenty, 
thirty or forty years 1 


hence staggers the imagination. 
The time is ripe for 


regulating future city construc- 





RESIDENCE AT LAWRENCE 


KENNETH G, 


PARK, N. Y. 
How, Architect 

tion. Men of understanding and taste ought to be 
brought together in one place and, under the city au- 
thorities, should control the development. 

“This means not only planning the development of 
unoccupied tracts in the outskirts, but it means some 
corrections of errors in our old city map. It means 
the reconstruction of some of the old thoroughfares, 
opening up new ways, and taking care of the con- 
gested districts while there is yet time. There is still 
hope that around the City Hall we may secure a civic 
center that will be worthy of the greatest city in the 
world. Sometimes it is proposed to encroach with ad- 
ditional buildings on the ground belonging to the city 
around the City Hall, in order to save the expense for 
new sites, but the city can well afford to tear down the 
things that deface or impede the development of such a 
civic center rather than to deface or impede it further.” 

Congressman James Luther Slayden, of Texas, made 
an interesting address. He spoke of the establishment 


(Continued on page 70) 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT The questions involved are, without doubt, many and 
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A LARGE NUMBER OF COMPETITORS 


UR attention has been directed to the fact that 
apparently the rules of competition outlined by 

the Institute have had the effect of rendering the com- 
petition, recently conducted by the Confederate Memo- 
rial Association at Richmond, Va., particularly attractive. 
The result has been that sixty-eight architects or archi- 
tectural firms took part. It would seem that where 
strict adherence to the rules of competition recom- 
mended by the Institute is assured there is a degree of 
confidence felt by competitors that their plans will have 
due consideration, and that little likelihood obtains of 
an award being made that is not entirely justified by 
the plans submitted. From the point of view of an 
owner, Or even considering the interests of architecture 
in the abstract, perhaps, the result is highly satisfactory, 
but if considered from an economic standpoint, it would 
appear that there are grave objections to such whole- 
sale donation of services which can scarcely be consid- 
ered otherwise than a waste of energy. In the case re- 
ferred to, if the actual cost of a set of competition draw- 
ings is placed at $200, which would appear to be a very 
conservative estimate, the combined cost of the draw- 
ings submitted in competition would exceed by about 
fifty per cent. the total fee that will eventually be paid 
to the successful architects. It will, no doubt, be urged 
that the entering of competitions is not in any sense 
obligatory, and that the architect who competes takes 
the usual business risk present in practically all com- 
mercial enterprises or ventures. It might be observed, 
however, that professional work does not offer the large 
rewards obtainable in successful business life, and, there- 
fore, that business ventures or risks that would be per- 
missible where the chance of large return is present, 
could not be safely undertaken where success only 
means a fair and equitable return for services rendered. 


intricate. To restrict the number of contestants with a 
view of keeping within bounds the possible loss would 
not find favor in all quarters, as it has been frequently 
stated that unlimited competitions afford practically the 
only opportunities available for young and compara- 
tively unknown members of the profession to secure 
recognition, even where their talents and ability are 
unquestionably of a high order. The problem is one 
that is far from solution, and it is quite probable that 
a solution satisfactory to all will never be reached. 
Fortunately, the great majority of architects are suf- 
ficiently unselfish to be satisfied with a plan that prom- 
ises the greatest good to the greatest number. For, al- 
though human nature is much the same in all walks and 
conditions of life and the law of self-preservation is 
ever in mind, we doubt if there would be many dis- 
senting votes among architects to any plan or scheme 
that could be shown to be an undoubted improvement 
over anything thus far tried, even though it promised 
a personal loss to a considerable number. 


THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS 


a recent article contributed to the Philadelphia 

Ledger by Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, dealing with 
the subject of Philadelphia’s progress and development 
in architecture, the writer dwelt with force and reason 
upon the duty which the present generation owes to 
posterity to properly preserve and safeguard the his- 
toric monuments. still to be found in various parts of 
the country, but which are fast disappearing. Due 
largely to the wise activity of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
A. I. A., the hand of the destroyer has been stayed in 
the vicinity of the Quaker City, and a true appreciation 
of the value of these examples of early architecture in 
America awakened. Obviously, it is not sufficient to 
protect a structure from demolition. In order to pre- 
serve it for the benefit of future generations, provision 
must be made for its care and maintenance. Consider- 
ing the matter it also becomes apparent that the great- 
est value will accrue if the sites of these worthy struc- 
tures can be protected from encroachment in order to 
provide a proper setting in each instance. Undoubtedly, 
the various Chapters throughout the country are better 
equipped, by reason of their knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the subject, than any other body of men to 
take up this work, and it is gratifying to note that they 
are accepting their responsibilities willingly, even 
eagerly. But, while the task of formulating plans for 
the accomplishment of this worthy purpose will natur- 
ally fall to the profession, it is to be hoped that public 
sentiment, already aroused, will become sufficiently 
strong in favor of the object sought to provide the 
money necessary to its complete fulfillment. Since the 
municipality, State and nation will benefit, there seems 
no good reason why provision should not be made for 
this work when making up general educational bud- 
gets. The work to be done is certainly educational in 
character, and a sufficiently enlightened public will fur- 
nish all needed co-operation to place the treasured mon- 
uments of an earlier time beyond the danger of decay 
or despoliation. 
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-of the National Art Commission, and described the per- 
sistent opposition to the bill drawn for the creation of 
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this Commission and its ultimate passing in spite of 
much influence exerted. 

He expressed his admiration of the practical work 
of the various Art Commissions and hoped their scor 
would be extended in every way that would pron 
the artistic growth of our cities. 

The medal for sculpture was won by Mr. A. P! ister 
Proctor, for the tigers modeled by him and p.aced in 
front of Nassau Hall at Princeton University. 

Mr. E. H. Blashfield was awarded the medal for 
painting for his pendentives in the dome of the Court 
House at Youngstown, O. 

The Henry O. Avery $300 prize for the best design 
for a mural fountain to be placed on the wall of a build- 
ing at the intersection of two streets was awarded to 
Mr. Lawrence M. Loeb, architect; Mr. Henry Krueger, 
painter, and Mr. George Lober, sculptor. Mention was 
made of the designs resulting from the collaboration of 
Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, architect; Mr. E. M. 
Magonigle, painter, and Mr. Leo Lentelli, sculptor, and 
of that bearing the names of Mr. Charles W. Foster, 
architect; Mr. Robert K. Ryland, painter, and Mr. Ed- 
mund Quatrocchi, sculptor. 


SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
ERRATA 


On page 63 of our issue of February 8, where announce- 
ment of the judgment of the jury was made in the competition 
of January 24, an error in the type omitted to state that in Class 
“B,” Analytique, Mr. J. Rainey received “mention” as did also 
all the other students whose name follows his up to and in- 
cluding Mr. W. S. Somerville. The “mention” was also 
omitted from the list of names forwarded by the local San 
Francisco Committee. In Class “B” projet problem in design, 
Mr. O. H. Miller was awarded “mention” and not first mention 
as printed. 

In the illustration of designs in Class “B” II, Analytique 
(order problem), The Portal of a Fortress, the various stu- 
dents were stated as of the Atelier Prevot. This should have 
been Atelier Licht. 

Apologies are due for these unfortunate errors—we shall en- 
deavor to avoid a recurrence. 
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ORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The board reports that the Institute has now 1,084 members 
as follows: Fellows, 311; Associates, 615; Honorary, 72; 
Corresponding Members, 86. 

Since the last report of the board six Fellows have been 
elected, thirty Associates have been elected. 

The board recommends for advancement to Fellows the fol- 
lowing Associates : 

George, C. Nimmons, Illinois Chapter; Milton B. Medary, 
Jr, and Thomas M. Kellogg, Philadelphia Chapter; Arthur B. 
Benton, Southern California Chapter; Wm. B. Stratton, Michi- 
gan Chapter ; Frank W. Ferguson, Arthur Little and Harry 
J. Carlson, Boston Chapter; John A. Dempwolf, Southern 
Pennsylvania Chapter; W. R. B. Willcox, Washington State 
Chapter; Robert Maynicke, John Beverly Robinson, Phillip 
Sawyer, D. Everett Waid and Robert D. Kohn, New York 
Chapter; Aaron M. Gove, Colorado Chapter. 

The board makes no recommendations this year for addi- 
tions to the Honorary or Corresponding Membership. 

Two new Chapters have been organized within the past year, 
one in New Orleans, La., the other in the State of Indiana. 
Both of these Chapters have already taken active part in the 
betterment of the profession in their localities. 

At the last convention the dues of members were increased 
and it was hoped this would allow an ample margin above all 
the normal expenses of the Institute. This has proved to be 
the case. After paying into the reserve fund $1,621.34, the 
amount ordered by the last convention, and settling bills in- 
herited from the last two years, which aggregated $2,600. Such 
payment will not be necessary during the current year and it 
is hoped that the Institute will be able more liberally to sup- 
port the officers and the various committees, thus increasing 
the efficiency of the Institute. 

The Ninth International Congress of Architects will be held 
in Rome during the month of October, 1911. At past inter- 
national congresses the Institute has been an active factor and 
the board thinks it particularly desirable that the Institute 
should be well represented at the coming Congress, as the sub- 
ject of foreign: schools in Rome has been given a place on the 
program. Tih American Institute of Architects has fostered 
the Americart,Academy in Rome and the board desires an 
adequate presentation of the aims and achievements of the 
Academy at this coming congress. 


A GOVERNMENT BUREAU OF THE FINE ARTS 


The Institute labored consistently for many years for the 
establishment of a Government Bureau of the Fine Arts. This 
position was supported by President Roosevelt, but, being un- 
able to establish a Bureau of the Fine Arts, he attempted to 
accomplish the result by the establishment of a Commission 
of the Fine Arts. This was done in the last year of his ad- 
ministration. Even this, however, was found not to be prac- 
ticable under the law and President Taft also being in sympathy 
with the aims of the Institute has caused to be created through 
Act of Congress a commission of similar character, but one 
whose authority is limited to advice, without the power of vote 
or initiative. This commission consists of the following: 

Daniel H. Burnham, Cass Gilbert, Daniel C. French, Thomas 
Hastings, Frank D. Millet, Charles Moore and F. L. Olmsted. 

From this beginning and through the continued activities of 
the Institute the board may reasonably expect a further ad- 
vance. 

The Board of Directors, as instructed by the last convention, 
has issued a circular of advice, relative to the conduct of com- 
petitions and a code governing the members of the Institute. 
Some 20,000 copies have been distributed. The Standing Com- 
mittee on Competitions has organized the necessary machinery 
to put the circular into effect. The board is gratified and even 
surprised by the support given to this document, both by 
Owners and architects, and by the consequent raising of com- 
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petition standards throughout the country. That the code 
should fail in some cases to apply accurately and that it should’ 
meet with adverse criticisms was to be expected, but, on the 
whole, it has proved of great service. A new edition is now 
being Spublished by authority of the board to correct points that 
have been justly criticized, and the board anticipates a general 
adoption of the principles of this circular throughout the 
country. 

The circular of advice and canons of ethics adopted at the 
last convention has been circulated very extensively to all mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects and to others who 
are interested in the relations between architect and contractor 
and owner. Members of the Institute are urged to familiarize 
themselves with this document, which is of great value as a 
statement of the principles in which the Institute believes. 

The Board of Directors at their last meeting voted un- 
animously to recommend to the Institute the conferring of the 
gold medal of the Institute on George B. Post, of New York, 
who for the past fifty years has given his great energy and 
ability to all questions relating to the advancement of the pro- 
fession. 

The L’Enfant Memorial, which the American Institute of 
Architects was instrumental in securing, to commemorate the 
man who designed the plant for Washington City, has been 
erected in Arlington Cemetery and will be unveiled some time 
in the spring, when the Institute should be represented by its 
officers or some proper committee. : 

This international conference is the most important con- 
ference on town planning that has been held. Mr. E. A. Kent, 
of Buffalo, represented the Institute at this conference. Daniel 
H. Burnham, of Chicago, past President of the Institute, pre- 
sented a paper. Ambassador Reid entertained the Americans 
present on this occasion and forwarded a letter to the President 
of the United States stating that the plans for Washington, 
Chicago and New York, which were secured and forwarded 
through the instrumentality of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, were decidedly the most notable feature of the whole ex- 
hibit and attracted great attention. 

The Board of Directors has submitted for your considera- 
tion two modifications in the Constitution and By-Laws, one 
on nomenclature and the other on the reorganization of the 
office of the Institute. The board recommends the passage of 
all of the amendments embraced under the head of nomencla- 
ture, with the slight modifications which are to be presented 
with these amendments at this convention. The board rec- 
ommends that the amendments covering the reorganization of 
the business office and the separation of the office of secretary 
and treasurer be recommitted to the board for further con- 


sideration and definite recommendations to the next conven- 
tion. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Your committee has considered the report of the Board of 
Directors and submits the following report thereon: 


MEMBERSHIP 

Your committee is thoroughly in accord with the Board of 
Directors in the belief that the membership of the Institute 
should comprise only those practitioners who hold its own 
high ethical standards, but it believes that a larger proportion 
of those who are Chapter members should become members 
of the Institute. Approximately 27% of the practising archi- 
tects of the United States are members of Chapters, and of 
this n mber something Jess than two-thirds are members of 
the Institute. A reasonable probationary period of Chapter 
membership is desirable, but it should be the aim of the Chap- 
ters to encourage their members to ally themselves with and 
lend the weight of their influence to the national body. Your 
committee therefore recommends that the Board of Directors 
take such steps as will bring forcibly to the attention of the 
Chapters their duty to the Institute in this respect. 

The committee further desires to express its cordial ap- 
proval of the action of the board in not proposing additions 
to the rolls of honorary or corresponding members at this 
time. The conferring of such membership should carry with 
it a distinction that must inevitably be lessened in more or 
less direct ratio to the frequency with which it is bestowed. 
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But little more than three years ago the President of the 
United States appointed a Commission of the Fine Arts and 
the Congress promptly nullified its influence by legislative 
enactment. Within the past year the Congress has itself estab- 
lished such a commission and the President has appointed 
its members. While it must be a source of regret that the 
authority of the Commission has been limited to advice and 
that it has not the veto power, the great progress that has 
been made in so brief a period gives abundant promise of fur- 
ther progress in the near future. 

Your committee indorses most heartily the attitude of the 
board in respect to competitions. For years competitions and 
questions as to the propriety of their conduct in relation 
thereto on the part of members of the Institute have been 
sources of serious concern to those who value most highly the 
Institute’s ethical ideals. The code adopted in principle by 
the last convention and made operative by the board has ac- 
complished more in the ten months since its promulgation than 
was accomplished in all the previous years of sporadic out- 
breaks of altruistic and ineffectual rhetoric. The board has 
found, as was to have been expected, that the code, as for- 
mulated, has failed to apply accurately in individual cases. It 
has considered adverse criticisms and formulated amend- 
ments to meet such criticisms as seemed to it to be justified 
by experience and a new edition of the code is promised at an 
early date. 

Your committee confidently believes that while momentarily 
more difficult of application in the smaller and more remote 
communities, it will eventually be of enormous assistance to 
practitioners in such communities in educating their public to 
the standards of the most advanced. Your committee there: 
fore recommends that no action be taken by the convention 
which will lower the standards set by the code in the slightest 
particular, relying upon the board to modify and clarify the 
code from time to time as experience in its workings shall 


Color Washes for Concrete Surfaces 


The Department of Commerce and Labor has fur- 
nished Cement Age the following formula for white 
and color washes for concrete: 

Whitewash.—Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered during the 
process. Strain it and add a peck of salt, dissolved in 
warm water ; three pounds of ground rice put in boiling 
water, and boiled to a thin paste; half a pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting, and a pound of clear glue, dis- 
solved in warm water; mix these well together and let 
the mixture stand for several days. Keep the wash thus 
prepared in a kettle or portable furnace, and when used 
put it on as hot as possible with painters’ or whitewash 
brushes. 

Cement Wash for the Outside of Lighthouse Towers. 
—Take of fresh Rosendale cement 3 parts, clear sand 
I part, and mix them thoroughly with fresh water. This 
will give a gray or granite color, dark or light, accord- 
ing to the color of the cement. If a brick color is de- 
sired, add enough Venetian red to the mixture to pro- 
duce that color. The cement, sand and coloring matter 
must be mixed together. If white is desired the walls, 
when new, should receive two coats of cement wash 
and then whitewash. . After the work has received the 
first coat a single coat every three or four years will be 
sufficient. It is best to thoroughly dampen the wall with 
clean, fresh water, and follow immediately after with 
the cement wash. This course will prevent the bricks 
from absorbing the water from the wash too quickly 
and will give time for the cement to set. Care must be 
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point the way, for it must be borne in mind that the board is 
the nerve center of the Institute body and, therefore, better 
able than the representatives of any given locality to express 
and make effective measures for the Institute’s general good. 

Your committee adds its recommendation to that of the 
board that the proposed amendment as to nomenclature be 
adopted and that the amendment dealing with the reorganiza- 
tion of the business office, etc., be recommitted to the board 
for further consideration. 

In conclusion your committee desires to express its belief 
that the proceedings of the convention and the actions of the 
3oard of Directors would be of great interest to the profession 
at large and especially to those who are members of Chapters 
but not of the Institute, and that widespread publicity, through 
and by means of the Chapters, of such documents as the Con- 
vention Proceedings, Canons of Ethics and Circular of Ad- 
vice Relative to Competitions will go far toward creating a 
public appreciation for and sympathy with those ideals for 
which the Institute stands. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE BUREAU 
OF FINE ARTS 


As chairman of the Committee on the Bureau of Fine Arts, 
I beg leave to report as follows: 

The Committee on the Bureau of Fine Arts has deemed it 
wise to take no further steps during the present year toward the 
creation of a Bureau of Fine Arts, on account of the action 
of Congress and of President Taft in establishing a permanent 
Fine Arts Commission for the District of Columbia. Your 
committee, regarding this commission as an entering toward 
the ultimate establishment of a Bureau of Fine Arts, considers 
that the best policy will be to await developments and requests 
that the committee be continued. 


taken to keep all the ingredients of the cement wash 
well stirred during the application of it. The mixture 
must be made as thick as it will admit of to be con- 
veniently put on with a whitewash brush. 

The Department adds that the whitewash made from 
this formula has been found by experience to give 
nearly as good results on wood, brick and stone as oil 
paint, and to be much cheaper. These washes have 
given most satisfactory results in the lighthouse service. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


FLoor—No 
FLOOR 


SUBSTITUTION OF CEMENT FOR WOODEN 
ALLOWANCE FOR Cost OF WOODEN 
A building contract provided that if the owners de- 
cided to use a cement instead of a wooden floor the cost 
would be $2,800 extra. The owners elected to put in 
cement. It was held that they were not entitled to an 
allowance of the cost of a wooden floor. Iron Clad 
Mfg. Co. v. Thomas B. Stanfield & Son, Maryland 
Court of Appeals, 76 Atl. 854. 
No 


VIOLATION OF CONTRACT BREACH— 


ConTRACTOR’s BOND 

Mere technical violations of a building contract which 
the contractor corrects on his attention being called 
thereto do not constitute “breaches” within the contrac- 
tor’s bond, requiring notice to the surety of breaches 
of the building contract. The surety cannot complain 
of failure to receive notice of breaches causing no loss 
to the owner, if the surety can show no injury from 
the omission. Lazelle v. Empire State Surety Co., 
Supreme Court of Washington. 109 Pacific 195. 
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PENDENTIVES IN DOME OF COURT HOUSE, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Epwin H. BLAsHFIeELp, Painter 
OwsLey, BoucHEerLE & OwsLey, Architects 
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THE ‘RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Cram, GoopHvuE & Fercuson, Architects, NEw York 
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UNITED STATES COAST ARTILLERY SCHOOL, FORT MONROE, VA 


Designed by Francis B. WuHEaTON for the Quartermaster’s Department, United States Army 
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TWENTY-SIXTH 


GROUP OF FARM BUILDINGS 


Cuarces W. Leavitt, Jr., Landscape Architect 
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STATION SQUARE, FOREST HILLS GARDENS 


GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, Architect 
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GARDEN FOR WILLIAM J. MATHESON, ESQ., FORT HILL, L. 
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CLINTON MACKENZIE, Architect 
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GARDEN IN MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Ferruccio VITALE, Landscape Architect 
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